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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE first three sermons were preached with- 
out manuscript or note; the fourth sermon, on 
Robertson of Brighton, was written out, and 
delivered from the manuscript. The first 
three are printed from the shorthand-writer’s 
report. Mistakes on the part of the reporter 
have been corrected, but no other alterations 
have been made. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE three first of these sermons were 
preached during my tenure of the office of 
Select Preacher in the years 1911 and 1912. 
Under present conditions it is seldom that a 
Select Preacher enjoys more than _ three 
opportunities of addressing the University. 
It is to these sermons only that the title 
““Sions of the Times” properly applies. It 
has been thought well, however, to include 
in the same volume a sermon on Robertson, 
of Brighton; and that, for some better 
reasons than the somewhat accidental one, 
that it was preached on the only other 
occasion on which I had occupied the 
University pulpit. In the first place, an 
essential unity of thought and subject may 
be traced between this sermon and the rest. 
In the second place, the tendencies and 
movements of the present moment go far to 
vindicate for Robertson the prophet’s title, 


a INTRODUCTION 
which I had claimed for him. And finally, 


there is a reason personal to myself. I 
cannot but welcome an opportunity of ex- 
pressing my gratitude, and of acknowledging 
my debt, to one to whom I owe more than 
to any other teacher. How much I am 
indebted to Robertson will be evident to 
those of his admirers who may chance to 
read these sermons. When one’s mind is 
steeped in a writer’s thought and language, 
it is not always easy to discriminate between 
what one owes to indirect influence, and 
what to direct appropriation. In one 
passage, at any rate, towards the end of 
Sermon III., I have ventured to appropriate 
both thought and phrase from the exegesis 
of its text (II. Corinthians, iv. 18), which 
will be found in his Hapository Lectures on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. Reminiscences 
may be detected in the same passage of two 
other sermons on this text, one of which 
will be found in Dean Church’s Cathedral 
and Unwersity Sermons, and the other in 
Principal Caird’s University Sermons. I am 
not conscious of any nearer approach to 
plagiarism elsewhere. 
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Readers of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s works will 
discover references to his views in other 
passages beside those in which his name 
appears in the foot-notes. It is more than 
likely that I may be criticised on the ground 
that I have taken Mr. Shaw much too seriously. 
How far Mr. Shaw himself wishes to be 
taken seriously, I am fortunately not con- 
cerned to decide. What I am concerned to 
maintain is this—that the clever schoolboy, 
or the clever freshman, is only too likely 
to take him very seriously indeed. Those 
who have a fairly wide experience of life 
may find it difficult to determine where the 
comedy ends, and where the philosophy begins, 
in that play which claims to be at once a 
Philosophy and a Comedy. But is it reason- 
able to presume such a knowledge of life in 
the schoolboy or the freshman? He may 
even imagine that some grains of truth are 
to be discovered among the blasphemies of 
that unactable Third Act—blasphemies, I 
mean, against “any virtue and any praise.” 
No one, again, who is familiar with University 
men would find anything life-like in the 
portrait of the Professor in Major Barbara ; 
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but it is conceivable that those who know 
nothing at first-hand of Universities or 
Professors might find it convincing; though 
that any woman should have found the 
professions of such a Professor plausible ; or, 
indeed, that any woman should be capable 
of falling in love with a set of formule 
and phrases—and the Professor comes no 
nearer to flesh and blood than this—that 
is not so easy to conceive. Nor am I 
entirely satisfied with the answer that it 
does not really matter what the schoolboy 
or the freshman thinks, because he will 
have outgrown the crude beliefs of his 
callow years before he has taken his degree. 
I wish I could share this comfortable 
assurance. My experience leads me to the 
very opposite conclusion. Few things, I am 
convinced, are more permanent than the 
subtle influence of impressions formed in 
an early stage of one’s intellectual develop- 
ment. To a man entering upon life, few 
speculative beliefs can be of more practical 
account than the theory of womankind 
which he accepts. And if the theory which 
is accepted postulates that the instincts of 
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the vampire and the serpent are to be 
looked for, and reckoned with, in the 
normal woman’s nature, it matters little that 
the middle-aged can laugh at the comedy, 
while they contemn the philosophy. I am 
not even sure that it is only the very young 
who are in danger of mistaking brilliant 
epigrams for serious thinking. 

I have referred to Dr. Johnson more than 
once in these sermons. Idealism was not the 
special characteristic of his age. Its literature, 
of course, abounds in realistic presentations 
of human nature. But even from this 
literature we may learn that there was room 
in eighteenth-century society, in spite of 
its coarseness and brutality, for women who 
were tender and pure, and for men who 
were chivalrous. There is no appeal from 
the verdict of Dr. Johnson and his con- 
temporaries on LHvelina. They judged it 
true to the facts of life; and if they were 
right, it is clear the women who appealed to 
the best men were those who best embodied 
the ideal of ‘‘the things that are pure, and 
lovely, and of good report”; and clear that 
there were men worthy of such women’s 
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love. The real Lord Orville, we may be 
sure, was a good deal less of a prig than 
the girl of seventeen imagined him. But if 
her*portraiture is not in this respect successful, 
she has at least drawn for us a man whose 
instinct it was to use his strength in order 
to protect—and that is the root of the whole 
matter. 

Students of Greek History, who are 
familiar with the recent literature of the 
subject, will not be disposed to accuse me of 
exaggerating the importance which has been 
given to the economic factor. The reference 
in Sermon III. is more particularly to Mr. 
Cornford’s Thucydides Mythhistoricus—a 
notable example of the lengths to which such 
views may be carried. I should like to 
take this opportunity of referring to an 
admirable passage in Eduard Meyer’s 
Geschichte des Altertums.' The real question, 
of course, is not whether the development 
of a civilisation has been favoured by certain 
material conditions ; but whether, given these 
conditions, another race would have developed 
the civilisation. As Meyer points out, it 


1 Qnd ed. I. i. § 43. 
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would not be easy to find conditions more 
conducive to material progress than those 
which prevail in the basin of the Mississippi 
and Missouri; yet the best use to which the 
native races could put these conditions was 
to develop a poor and vagrant life. 

In Sermon I. I have touched on one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of our age— 
the filling up of South America. It is very 
far indeed from being full as yet; but 
already the figures are astonishing. If the 
growth has been so rapid in the last twenty 
years, what may we not expect in the next 
thirty? Thirty years hence the population 
of Latin America is likely to outnumber 
that of Latin Europe. And what has Latin 
America so far contributed to the race—to 
its thought, its art, its letters? What new 
type of character is it developing, which 
may stand comparison with the national 
types of the Old World? We think of it as 
absorbing our surplus capital ; we forget that 
it is absorbing capital of another kind— 
some of the best blood of Europe. And 
what are the dividends that it is likely to 
remit upon this human stock ? 
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When Sermon I. was preached, | was not 
aware that the cause which I had there 
suggested for the lack of candidates for 
Commissions in the Army was one which 
had come to be recognised in official circles. 
The official mind is commonly slow to make 
allowance for the influence of new movements, 
or to admit the presence of fresh factors. I 
understand that the reports from every 
county and every County Association tell 
the same tale. The shortage of officers, 
whether for the Regular Army, or for the 
Reserve, is due, or mainly due, to the 
shortage of sons. In the classes from which, 
in the past, our officers have been chiefly 
drawn there are no younger sons. And 
nowhere is this tendency more observable 
than in our county families. To them, 
with their traditions of public service and 
simple living, a golden opportunity was 
offered of maintaining their high ideals in 
the presence of, and in contrast with, the 
ostentation and self-indulgence of recent 
wealth. They have decided otherwise. 
That a class which has played its part with 
such distinction in our country’s life—a class 
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which had a better right to be called an 
aristocracy than most of the aristocracies 
known to history—that it should have 
adopted the surest means to its own extinc- 
tion is not the least disheartening symptom 
of our age. 

BESSELSLEIGH RECTORY, 


ABINGDON. 
July 1912. 
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Preached at St. Mary's, February 12th, 1911 


St. Matthew, xvi. 2, 3.—“ When it is evening, ye say, 
It will be fair weather: for the sky is red. And in the 
morning, It will be foul weather to-day : for the sky is red 
and lowring. O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the 
sky ; but can ye not discern the signs of the times ?” 


THose of you who have visited Rome will 
have had your attention directed to the Arch 
of Severus; and it is possible that you may 
have compared it with the remains of the 
Arch of Trajan—with those reliefs and 
columns which were appropriated by a later 
Cesar, to adorn the memorial of his own 
triumph. Between the monument of Trajan 
and the monument of Severus the contrast is 
surprising. In the former, the art is still 
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classic and the details are fine; in the latter, 
the work is coarse and the art is barbarous. 
The contrast is surprising, because the interval 
which separates the two is comparatively brief. 
Fewer than eighty years separate the death of 
Trajan from the accession of Severus ; and in 
between comes that period which has been 
singled out by the great historian of the 
Empire for its exceptional felicity. When we 
turn to letters, we are conscious of a con- 
trast even greater; the contrast between the 
brilliant commencement of the century and 
the gloom and silence of its close. Yet Roman 
literature was never more original than in the 
epoch of Tacitus and Juvenal, and the fabric 
of the Empire never more impressive than in 
the reign of Trajan. It is clear that under 
this outward splendour causes of dissolution 
were actively at work; the mischief was 
present, and nobody suspected it. And we 
may be tolerably certain that, whatever ex- 
planations may be suggested for the change, 
to whatever causes the decay may be assigned, 
all causes other than moral ones are merely 
secondary. Henceforward the Roman Empire 
was to produce nothing great in art, in 
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literature, or in politics. Yet all the while 
within this Roman world, but under the in- 
fluence of a new spiritual force, a vigorous 
literature was growing up, new forms of art were 
being evolved, great thinkers were emerging ; 
but you must look for them, not in the pagan 
Empire, but in the Christian Church. De- 
fective statesmanship has been defined as the 
incapacity to imagine the future which must 
result from the unchecked operation of present 
forces. If we accept this definition, we cannot 
but pronounce the statesmanship of that 
generation to have been purblind. 

If I have gone to the age of the Antonines 
for an illustration, it is not in order to institute 
a comparison between that age and our own ; 
it is simply because defective statesmanship 
and the incapacity to imagine are not peculiar 
to any age of history. If the second century 
was blind, the twentieth may at least be short- 
sighted. We may be conscious of the presence 
of the forces, and yet fail to forecast the 
inevitable future. Not many years ago it 
was remarked to me by a singularly shrewd 
observer of men and institutions that, during 
a recent visit to the United States, he had 
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been profoundly impressed by the gravity of 
the problems that were awaiting solution at 
the hands of the American people. ‘I do not 
know,” he said, ‘‘ which surprised me more: 
the magnitude of the problems, or the magni- 
tude of the ignorance which prevailed as to 
their existence.” I am disposed to think that 
there was something in this remark, for there 
have been signs since that time that American 
public opinion has become rather uneasy at 
“‘the unchecked operation ” 
forces. 

It would be clearly impossible within the 
space of a single sermon to attempt a survey 
of all the forces which are at work in modern 
society—to attempt even a general review of 
all the problems which progress has brought 
in its train. All that I shall attempt this 
morning is to call your attention to two 
aspects of the question; to two problems of 
progress which I have selected, partly because 
I think that their full significance is im- 
perfectly apprehended, and partly because 
there exists an intimate connection between 
them. These two problems are: in the first 
place, the growth of town life at the expense 


of certain of those 
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of the country; and in the second place, the 
decay of tradition as a force in modern life. 
During the vacation you might have read 
in the newspapers the preliminary results of 
the recent census of the German Empire. Let 
us compare them with the figures for forty 
years ago, the era of the great war with 
France. In 1870 there were in the whole of 
Germany seven towns with a population of 
upwards of 100,000; there are fifty now. 
There were only two towns then with a 
population of over 200,000 ; there are twenty 
now. There was not a single town with a 
population of a million; there is one town 
now which, with its suburbs, approaches three 
millions. These figures are amazing. But 
we know that the phenomenon to which they 
bear witness is far from being peculiar to 
Germany. In England, a hundred years ago, 
three inhabitants out of four were born in the 
country ; to-day three out of four are born in 
towns or urban districts. Fifty years ago 
there were fewer towns of a million inhabitants 
in the whole civilized world than there are 
at this moment on American soil alone. 
What makes this phenomenon the more re- 
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markable is that we can trace the process, 
where we should least expect to find evidence 
of it, in countries like Poland or Brazil. Paris, 
it is true, is still the first city in the Latin 
world ; but the second and the third in point 
of population—the only other two that 
approach to, or exceed, a million—are to be 
found, not in Europe, but in South America. 
Now this is a phenomenon which cannot be 
treated as a mere accident of progress. Pro- 
gress includes economic progress; economic 
progress means the industrial movement ; and 
the industrial movement is inseparable from 
the growth of great towns. 

Yet somehow progress does not seem quite 
satisfied with this, its most characteristic 
product. Would it be fair to judge of 
Germany by Berlin, or the Austrian Empire 
by Vienna? Or would an American be satisfied 
that you should judge of American character 
by New York or Chicago? Are not the 
great problems of the hour; problems which 
form the despair of the social reformer—over- 
crowding, unemployment, physical  de- 
generation—problems of the town, rather 
than of the country? Among the nations of 
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the world there seems to be a growing con- 
sciousness that their great towns are fast 
becoming the graves of originality. We may 
pardon a German who ventures to compare his 
debt to Weimar, the tiny capital of a petty 
state, with the insignificance of what he owes to 
the capital of his Empire. And inthe English- 
speaking world, we cannot but reflect upon 
the poverty of the intellectual output of the 
vast cities of the West. It is, of course, a 
problem which appeals with peculiar force to 
us in England, because England is the country 
in which, in the past, rural surroundings and 
rural conditions have counted for most in art, 
in literature, and in character. In art, because 
English art has been largely the art of the 
landscape-painter, who has drawn his in- 
spiration from the woods and the commons, 
the meadows and the hedgerows of the 
countryside. Some of you may recall the 
passage in “ Vanity Fair,” in which Thackeray 
is speaking of the appeal which English scenery 
makes to the heart of an exile returning from 
a long sojourn in the East. He is describing 
the country through which the high-road from 
Southampton to London runs. “A green and 
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happy country; neat towns, and pleasant 
way-side inns; the chequered shadow of the 
trees, and the hamlets clustering round the 
grey church-towers—the charming, friendly, 
English landscape. Is there any like it in the 
world?” If you traversed that country now, 
you would be able to mark the successive dis- 
figurements which each stage of progress has 
inflicted upon its beauty. The railway, with 
its embankment ; the telegraph, with its gaunt 
poles ; the motor-car, with its dust and stench. 
Last comes the art of the advertiser, flaunting 
in the face of nature the emblems of an age of 
competition. And in poetry, because from the 
age of Hlizabeth to the age of Victoria, in 
every century and almost every generation, we 
are conscious of this country note. We feel 
it not only in the great passages, the passages 
of imperishable charm ; in the 


“violets dim,” 


and the 
‘* daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ” ; 


or in 
‘¢ The distance takes a lovelier hue, 


And drown’d in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song.” 
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You may trace it in a poet like Tennyson, 
who owes so much to conscious art, and in 
a poet like Shakespeare who owes so little. 
And you may trace it, not only in the great 
passages, but in the little touches; in the 
“* Rank fumiter, and furrow weeds” 

with which the poor, mad king crowns himself, 
or in the ‘sea-blue bird of March” as it 
“flits by” “underneath the barren bush.” 
Such touches, so fine, so true to nature, 
betray the country-breeding of the poet. But 
if this source of inspiration is to fail, what 
prospect, we may well ask, is there for our 
art and poetry? For painter, and for poet, 
something more is requisite than the week- 
ender’s knowledge of the country; it is not 
enough to be acquainted with nature in its 
holiday garb. The artist must spring from 
the soil, like the oak which he paints; and 
the poet’s notes must be “ native wood-notes 
wild,” if they are to ring clear and true. 
But it is on our character that country life 
and country surroundings have left their 
most indelible stamp. The qualities that 
history has associated with the Hnglishman 
are the qualities of the country. His patient 
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labour, his powers of endurance, the con- 
servative tone of his mind, his unexcitable 
temper, above all, his moral independence— 
these are the qualities of the country. 
Where the sense of neighbourhood is strong, 
where classes are, of necessity, brought into 
contact, and all are conscious of a common 
end and common interests; where the 
labourer works alone, and in a difficulty has 
to depend upon his own unaided strength 
or skill; where the house he lives in, the 
church in which he worships, and the trees 
under which he passes on his way to work, 
all speak to him of a past, you may expect 
to find a certain type of character. Where 
these conditions are reversed; where the 
sense of neighbourhood is feeble ; where classes 
are locally so separate that there is no 
opportunity for influence, for sympathy, or 
mutual understanding; where the labourer 
works in a crowd, and is subjected from boy- 
hood to the influence of the factory and the 
workshop; where the child grows up in 
ignorance of birds and flowers, and the first 
stimulus to the imagination is received from 
the shop-front, rather than from nature ; 
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there you may expect to find a character 
of a different sort. Where the environment 
has been changed, the type will be modified 
in correspondence with it. It is significant 
that, as we have recently been assured on 
the highest authority, the London policeman 
is rarely a Londoner, because the Londoner 
is too prone to fits of panic and enthusiasm. 
_ London can obey, and London can appreciate, 
its guardians. It cannot breed the race. 
And who that knows anything of the city 
and the country is not conscious that, over 
and above this difference in the conditions, 
there is a difference in the spirit? There is 
a spirit of the country, and it is widely 
different from the spirit of the town. 
Imagine yourselves passing, as nowadays you 
easily may do, in the brief space of a dozen 
hours, from one of the capitals of continental 
Europe to the heart of an English county. 
In the afternoon you have left the brightness 
of the boulevards; towards midnight you are 
driving through the glare and turmoil of the 
London streets, when the music halls and the 
theatres are emptying out their crowds. A 
few hours later you have left the railway 
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and the station far behind. You are alone 
in the darkness, and the highway is deserted. 
You cannot catch the sound of voice or 
footstep in the distance. Not a light is to 
be seen burning in the cottage windows. 
The village sleeps; and overhead the clear 
stars seem to tell of a High and Holy One 
that inhabiteth Hternity. 

The second of the problems of which I 
wish to speak is the weakening of tradition 
as a force in national life—a change which 
is typified by the total disappearance of 
costume from the western world. What 
such a change as the decay of tradition 
means must be brought home to us, when 
we reflect that those characteristics which 
distinguish one country from another are 
very largely the expression of some great 
tradition of the national life. During the 
Christmas holidays a famous collection of 
pictures, recently bequeathed to the galleries 
of the Louvre, was thrown open to the 
public.* The galleries were thronged with 
a crowd of a very different sort from the 


‘The Chauchard Collection, which was opened in 
December, 1910. 
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crowd you would expect to find in a picture- 
gallery in London. It was a crowd mainly 
of men, and of men of every class and 
rank; of the young quite as much as of 
the elderly. There was the workman in 
his smock and the officer in his uniform; 
the clerk and the tradesman; the world of 
fashion and the world of letters. And on 
almost every face there was a look of 
intelligent appreciation. That crowd was 
the witness of one of the great traditions 
of French life—the tradition of art. Now 
watch another crowd—a crowd that may be 
seen pouring out from Paris on any Sunday 
afternoon in the summer when the fountains 
play at Versailles. That too is a crowd 
representative of every class. They are 
sitting in the sunshine, listening to the 
band or watching the little ones at play. 
The crowd is enjoying itself, and yet there 
is an entire absence of vacant laughter or 
vulgar horseplay. Nobody is awkward or ill 
at ease, no class seems to resent the presence 
of another. It is, in large part, a humble 
crowd; but it is, unmistakably, a well-bred 
crowd: the most attractive crowd in Europe. 
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In that crowd you have the witness of another 
great tradition of French life—the tradition 
of manners. In England our traditions have 
been of conduct, rather than of art or 
manners. <A foreign critic, or an outside 
observer, thirty or forty years ago, would 
have laid his finger upon two traditions 
as being peculiarly characteristic of England : 
the tradition of the Sunday, and the 
tradition of the home. Those of us who 
belong to an older generation are not 
likely to underestimate the part that the 
institution of Sunday has played in the 
formation of English character. We shall 
not find it fanciful to think that a common 
worship afforded strength, as well as sanction, 
to the ties of a common life. In_ its 
discipline we should see a protest against 
the spirit of unrest; in its worship a wit- 
ness to the unseen and the eternal. At 
any rate, all must admit its economic 
value: that in the days when workers were 
uncared for, in the darkest hour of the 
toiler’s lot, it afforded to him the inestimable 
boon of an interruption to his labours. 
Thirty years have sufficed to undermine 
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this institution. The foreign observer to- 
day will devote more space to the English 
week-end than to the English Sunday. And 
what of that other institution, the English 
home? Would anyone dispute either the 
place of the English home amongst the 
ideals of English life, or the part that it 
has played in moulding the English char- 
acter? And it was our boast that this ideal 
was the common property of every class. 
To-day, if we may judge from the condition 
of the streets of Oxford on a Sunday 
evening, the discipline of the home appears 
to have become a lost tradition among the 
working classes. In the upper classes, how 
little either boys or girls are really sub- 
jected to the influences of the home during 
the most impressionable years of their 
existence. “Oh, but they need the discipline 
of school life; they need the society of 
others!” And what does that mean? Why, 
it means, of course, that the old ideal of 
home was inseparable from the old ideal of 
family ; a family in which the single relation 
of parent and child was supplemented by 
the other relations of brother and sister, 
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and of elder and younger; in other words, 
a perfect family, not a mutilated one. Can 
you question which is the better training ; 
to. be subjected to the rough-and-tumble of 
a family, or to be nurtured in the peculiar 
atmosphere that is diffused around an only 
child? At the present day there is hardly 
a profession which demands a life of service 
that is not feeling the want of men. It 
was the turn of the Church first, to deplore 
the lack of candidates for Orders; it is 
the turn of the Army now, to deplore the 
lack of candidates for Commissions. What 
else, I should like to know, could you 
expect, when the men who are not forth- 
coming are the very men who should have 
been trained in the only school in which 
the great lessons of sacrifice and self-repres- 
sion can be learned? ‘That, however, on 
which I wish to insist is not the good or 
the evil of the change; it is its suddenness. 
Within the space of a single generation we 
have witnessed the passing of this great 
tradition of the home and family—a tradition 
which might claim to satisfy the very test 
of catholicity: quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus. 
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I wonder if we apprehend what this change 
implies ; what this passing of tradition means 
to the world at large. A century ago, even in 
the most advanced societies, the mass of man- 
kind lived subject to the law of tradition ; it 
was only a tiny handful in any country who 
recognised the reign of fashion. Fashion at 
the present day extends to every class, and 
spreads with lightning speed from one region 
of the globe to another. To-day, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, some secret is being 
whispered in the chamber; possibly some new 
solvent of custom or morality. To-morrow it 
will be proclaimed upon the house-top in every 
quarter of the English world. ‘This irresistible 
force of fashion—irresistible, when all the 
landmarks and barriers that tradition inter- 
posed are levelled—this irresistible force of 
fashion is a novel fact in the history of the 
race. It is novel, and it is disquieting. 

And now, perhaps, I can anticipate the 
answer to all this. I can imagine that I may 
be invited to leave to progress the solution of 
the problems incident to progress. Before I 
can accept that answer I should like to ask a 
question or two. I should like to ask, in what 
sense the term progress is used. Do you 
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mean material progress—the cheapening of 
the means of production, the facilities of 
communication, the multiplication of the 
conveniences of life? If that is what you 
‘ mean by progress, | can only answer that I 
can find singularly little support in history for 
the view that there is any connection between 
the moral level of a society and its material 
well-being. But if you mean by progress 
intellectual progress, then I can only ask, 
whether it is not possible that an ambiguity 
lurks behind that phrase. Intellectual progress 
may mean one of two things. It may mean the 
marvels of discovery and invention, the in- 
definite expansion of the field of knowledge ; or 
it may mean the raising of the level of intelli- 
gence in the whole of the society. Now, between 
intellectual progress in the one sense and 
intellectual progress in the other I fail to find 
any necessary connection. In the democratic 
societies of the future we are likely to have 
two sorts of education: the education of the 
expert, and the education of the ordinary man. 
On the one hand, we shall have a small body 
of highly trained experts, and on the other, 
the general public: a general public which 
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will have left school at sixteen. In a sense 
it will be an intelligent public. It will have 
been taught a number of new facts, and it 
will have been emancipated from a number of 
old superstitions : though, perhaps, it will have 
superstitions of its own—its dogmas of the 
infallibility of the text book and of the cyclo- 
pedia. But will it be intelligent, in the only 
sense in which intelligence can influence 
character? Will it have learnt to think and 
reason for itself? Will it understand the 
grounds upon which one thing is pronounced 
true, and another false? Above all, will it 
have been trained to subordinate to a distant 
and imagined future the caprice or passion of 
the moment? And if the answer is in the 
negative, then we can only look for our hopes 
elsewhere. Twice before in history, western 
society has undergone a transformation as 
radical as that which is in progress now. In 
the fifth century, the tradition that was at 
stake was the tradition of civilisation itself. 
The fabric of the Empire was splintered into 
fragments, and it was the Church that built 
up those fragments into a new and enduring 
system. A thousand years later, that system, 
Cc 2 
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in its turn, was undermined; and now the 
tradition that was at stake was the tradition 
of morality. Once more it was religion that 
gavé back to that tradition its ascendancy. 
And in our own country, it was under the 
influence of one religious movement in the 
seventeenth century that English character 
was re-cast, and it was by the influence of 
another religious movement that, in the 
eighteenth century, English character was 
rescued. The prospects of religion never 
looked darker in England than in the middle 
of that century. But if you compare the tone 
and temper of the society to which Butler 
preached, and into which Johnson made his 
entry, with the tone and temper of the 
generation that emerged victorious from the 
long struggle of the Napoleonic wars, you will 
find the evidence that may convince us that 
we need not despair of religion at the present. 
No one can predict what changes, either in 
our social system or in our political in- 
stitutions, the next thirty or fifty years may 
bring. We dare not prophesy, but we may 
dare to hope—to hope that religion, which in 
the past has survived these crises, and after 
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each transformation of society has returned to 
its task under the new conditions, will be 
equal to the task which the future will 
impose ; that in the new era that is opening 
before us, the Gospel of Jesus Christ will 
prove itself, as in the past, ‘“‘ the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 


II 
Preached at St. Mary’s, February 25th, 1912 


Philippians, iv. 8.—‘‘ Finally, my brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.”’ 

THESE words imply an ideal view of man’s 
nature and of his capacities. It is assumed 
that a life lived on this plane of thought 
and feeling, of aspiration and endeavour, is 
not beyond the reach and grasp of men of 
like passions with ourselves. In this the 
disciple is as his Master. This same vein of 
idealism runs through the Sermon on the 
Mount. You may trace it in the new content 
given to the old commandments—we are to 
love when we are hated, we are to be pure 


in our inmost thoughts and our unguarded 
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moments ; you may trace it in the motives 
demanded for our charities and our fastings, 
in the hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
and in the blessings on the meek, the merciful, 
and the pure in heart. 

But alongside of all this idealism there 
is another note discernible, the note of 
realism. There is a sense in which few books 
are so realistic as the Bible; and in this 
fact lies one secret of its power. The Bible 
sets before us human nature as we know it, 
with all its strange, surprising contrasts of 
nobility and baseness; that human nature 
which we see incarnate in the men and women 
around us, sometimes only a little lower 
than the angels, sometimes sinking to the 
level of the beasts. It is a realism that 
extends to the whole of the Bible; to the 
New Testament, as well as to the Old; to 
the Gospels and the Acts, as well as to the 
Epistles. It applies alike to the portrayal 
of individual character, and to the description 
of whole societies. In the Gospels there is 
no attempt to veil the crude misconceptions 
as to the spirit of their Master’s teaching 
which were current in the Apostolic circle. 
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The two sons of Zebedee come with their 
petition for the right hand and the left ; 
these two same brethren are for calling down 
fire from Heaven upon some churlish 
villagers. Peter disdains a crown of thorns 
for his Master’s brow, though he is quite 
ready to accept for him a vulgar crown of 
gold. In the Acts there is similarly no 
attempt to ignore the defects of St. Paul’s 
great qualities. His hasty temper is evinced 
in the sharp contention with the comrade 
of his journeys, and in the unadvised out- 
break against God’s High Priest. The portrait 
of St. Paul, as drawn by the author of the 
Acts, can hardly fail to suffer by contrast 
with the vivid personality which is disclosed 
in the Epistles; for few writers have pos- 
sessed, in so high a degree as St. Paul, the 
oift of self-revelation. But you have only 
to compare that portrait with the con- 
ventionalised forms that cross the stage of 
Greek History—with an Aristides, or an 
Epaminondas, or with the Timoleon of 
Plutarch’s biography—to feel that we have 
before us here a real portrait, and not a 
fancy sketch. 
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If we turn to the Epistles, we find in 
the Church of Corinth conditions prevailing 
which we might expect to find, but not 
expect to find disclosed. It is a democratic 
church—a church of the people; and the 
people means at Corinth the lower classes of 
a seaport town. Being a democratic church, 
it exhibits all the qualities, good and bad 
alike, of the Greek democracies. There is 
freedom of speech, there is independence of 
judgement, there is zeal for a cause; but 
there is also, rampant in its midst, that 
spirit of dissidence which had long since 
proved ruinous to the political liberties of the 
race: there are parties and party watchwords 
—Paul, Apollos, Cephas, Christ. There is a 
spirit of indiscipline and disorder, which 
extends even to the ministration of sacred 
things. There are childish rivalries about 
questions of precedence in spiritual gifts. 
There are timid compromises between Church 
and State, and still more timid ones between 
the worships of the old faith and the conscience 
of the new, between “the table of Christ and 
the table of devils.” In the church to 
which the Epistle of St. James is written 
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the conditions prevailing are different ones. 
It is a plutocratic church. We read that 
“the rich oppress you and draw you before 
the judgement seats”; we hear of the respect 
paid, to the gold ring and the gay clothing. 
Clearly, it is a church in which the power 
of the purse is felt, a society whose “ soul is 
filled with the scornful reproof of the 
wealthy and with the despitefulness of the 
proud.” But in the midst of all this realism, 
that other note, the note of the ideal, is 
seldom missing. Drunkards, thieves, ex- 
tortioners, adulterers (we need not complete 
the familiar catalogue of the sins of the 
heathen world), “such,” says St. Paul to his 
converts, “such were some of you; but ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified.” Foolish, weak, base, despised ; 
yet ‘all things are yours ; whether the world, 
or life or death, or things present or things 
to come, all are yours.” 

When last I had occasion to speak to you 
from this pulpit, just a year ago, I addressed 
myself to certain signs of the times which, 
as it appeared to me, were in danger of 
being imperfectly discerned, This morning I 
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come to speak of a sign which may be 
discerned by all. Among the changes which 
have passed over the spirit of English society 
in the last thirty or forty years, none deserves 
better to arrest our attention than that 
which is implied in the triumph of realism 
in the domain of Art and Letters. The 
movement is not of native growth, nor can 
it be explained simply as an_ inevitable 
reaction against the exaggerated  senti- 
mentality of an earlier school. It is not 
even adequately accounted for by the 
diffusion of the scientific spirit; but it is 
in the name of science that it claims to 
speak. It professes to view the facts of life 
in the dry light of reason. It promises to 
dispel all our illusions. It only demands 
that we should consent to view these facts, 
however sordid or repulsive they may look. 
Our gaze must be steady and unflinching, 
even into the abyss. In the task of dis- 
pelling our illusions, it will shrink from no 
effort, it will spare no subject. One would 
have thought that, if there were any subject 
for the painter’s brush that had gathered 
round it rich associations from art and 
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poetry, it was the subject of a hayfield. See 
how the\ hayfield appears on the canvas 
of the realist.' The surface of the field 
presents to us a short and ugly stubble. The 
hour is a sultry noontide. In the foreground 
are two figures, a man and a woman, the 
mower and the maker of the hay. Both are 
begrimed with dirt and sweat; their clothes 
are patched and coarse; the man is sunk in 
a sullen slumber, while the women turns to 
us a face expressive of a vacant mind. This 
is a hayfield stripped of all illusion. But . 
come with me one summer's morning, ere 
the sun has mounted oer the hedgerow 
trees. The birds are singing, the air is crisp 
and fragrant, and the dew is glistening in a 
myriad gems upon the swath. The mowers 
are at work. Mark well the rhythm of their 
swing, as the bodies sway in keeping with 
the scythes. It is the very poetry of motion. 
That, too, is real. 

The field of literature is so vast that 
some principle of selection must be adopted. 


1 Les Foins, by J. Bastien-Lepage, in the Musée du 
Luxembourg, Paris. 
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I choose the. drama: and among dramatists 
I select those two’ whose names are 
most familiar to you; two who may claim 
to stand for a school. How does the world 
look, as viewed by the former of these 
two? If we are to judge him ~by the 
earlier? of the two plays on which his 
reputation rests, it is a world in which 
you will search in vain for the things 
that are pure, or lovely, or of good report ; 
for any virtue, or for any praise. There 
is not one character that we are intended 
to admire; there is barely one that evokes 
our sympathy. The moral of the play is 
stale enough: 


‘* Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of Justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it.” 

But the meaning of the play is far from 
being exhausted by its moral. What is 
attempted to be proved is not so much 
that the poor are in fact as good as the 
rich, as that the rich are in fact a great 


1 Mr. John Galsworthy and Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
2 The Silver Bow. 
3 King Lear, Act IV., Scene 6, 
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deal worse than the poor. When one of 
the characters, a poor charwoman, explains, 
in answer to a charge of theft, that to 
steal would be ruin to her in her profession, 
we feel that she is giving apt expression 
to the general average of motive in the 
play: Now here we may take refuge in 
the reflection that, after all, it is only one 
side of the world that is set before us; 
that the submerged tenth and the vulgar 
rich do not between them constitute an 
exhaustive division of society. This con- 
solation is denied us when we turn to that 
other play,’ the tragic power of which few 
will be prepared to question. Here the 
action turns upon the conflict of two natures, 
each in its way strong, and brave, and 
true; each, in its way, ready to sacrifice 
what it values most in the present—health, 
money, affections—for the future, for a cause ; 
and, in the end, each is broken and 
crushed ; defeated by the selfish fears of 
those whom he aspired to lead—the victim 
of their greed, their perfidy, their lust. 
1 Strife. 
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Before the curtain falls, we are made to 
realise that all the sufferings described in 
the play, of which the greater part have 
been borne by the helpless and the innocent, 
those who are no parties to this strife, 
might all have been spared, but for the 
presence of these intrusive elements of 
nobility in the midst of a system where 
all else is mean and vile. Surely, if this 
is human nature, then it is an idle dream 
to fancy that such base metal can be 
transmuted into gold by any alchemy that 
stands at the command of the social 
reformer or revolutionist: an imbecility, of 
which I am disposed to acquit the author. 
If, as he has told us, the Golden Age is 
past for him, it is past because it never 
was, and never will be.’ 

The view of the world as presented by 
the second dramatist is not materially 
different. The two differ, not so much in 
their view of the facts of life, as in their 
method of presenting them. It would be 


1 The reference is to a speech delivered at the New 
Theatre, Oxford, at the close of a performance of Strife, 
shortly before this sermon was preached. 
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unjust to deny that in this second writer's 
more serious plays there are characters that 
we are intended to admire, even among 
the women; that is to say, there are 
women who are unselfish, who have ideals, 
and who are capable of enthusiasms; but 
their ideals are false or unworthy, their 
enthusiasms misdirected, their affections 
misplaced. That which distinguishes this 
second writer is his attitude towards the 
ideal embodied in my text, and _ the 
assumptions upon which that ideal is based ; 
or rather, it would be fairer to say that 
that which distinguishes him is his avowal 
of that attitude, and his insistence upon it. 
Our virtues and the things we praise are 
all an ugly sham. The things that are 
pure, and lovely, and of good report, in 
the sense that these words have borne for 
ages to the Christian conscience, what are 
they but the outward garnish of a structure 
foul within, “full of dead men’s bones and 
all uncleanliness” ? In this condemnation 
are involved not only ‘“‘the most decent 
and respectable orders of society,” but also 
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those whom we are accustomed to look up 
to in virtue of their age or kinship. If 
all are not hypocrites, it is only because 
some are fools and blind. Herein lies the 
significance of the movement, viewed on 
its moral side. It is but a part of the 
general revolt against the great tradition 
of Christian morals, which is one of the 
characteristics of the present age. It is 
with an unerring instinct that our author 
masses his guns and concentrates his fire 
upon that institution which he feels to be 
the key of the position. Against marriage 
and the family he exhausts an armoury of 
epigrams. For the ties of kindred blood, 
and for the affections resulting from them, 
his most mordant satire is reserved. 

The question at issue is a simple one. 
Is the Christian ideal false, in the sense 
that it is false to the facts of life, and 
that it is based upon assumptions which 
are contradicted by our experience of human 
nature? And is it mischievous, as well as 
false, in that it forces men to become 
hypocrites in spite of themselves? If there 
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is any plausibility in this charge, it is to 
be found in the apparent agreement between 
the. realistic presentation of the facts of life 
and a surface view of things. But let us 
be quite sure whether this view goes deeper 
than the surface. To the man who is 
ignorant of country life, that picture of the 
hayfield might well seem convincing. It 
is one of the boasts of our democratic 
age to have rediscovered the virtues of 
the poor. A writer, whose name is well- 
known in Oxford, asserts that the propor- 
tion of good homes among the poor is 
as great as among the rich.’ I am not 
concerned to examine this estimate, but 
I am quite sure that anybody whose work 
has lain among the poor—anybody, for 
instance, who has had to prepare rough 
country lads for Confirmation—will have 
learnt that, not only strong characters, but 
the real essentials of refinement, may be 
found to co-exist with quite humble circum- 
stances. In other words, we learn that 


’ Bernard Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the 
State, Preface, p. ix. 
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generalisations based upon a surface view of 
things are quite misleading. Our judgements 
of the poor were intolerably harsh. Now 
there is nothing peculiar to the poor in this. 
The poor are misjudged, not because they are 
the poor ; it is merely because they are a class, 
a set of persons whom we know at second- 
hand. Our generalisations about any other 
_ set of persons, if based upon a superficial view 
of life, are likely to be not less misleading. 
One of the characters in one of these plays’ is 
a metropolitan police-magistrate. He is 
hard and narrow, unfeeling and unfair. I 
suppose that he is intended asa type. Asa 
matter of fact, the time of a magistrate in a 
London Police Court, so I am assured, is 
largely occupied with giving advice to the 
ignorant and helpless, who turn to him as to 
a kindly and considerate friend. What is true 
of the magistrate may be true of marriage. 
How little, after all, do we know of the 
relations that really subsist between our 
married friends. What we take for serious 
incompatibility of temper is often nothing 
1 The Silver Box, 
D 2 
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worse than bad manners or a want of tact. 
A nearer view of things might disclose the 
result that the proportion of those who wish 
to escape from a life-long union is not a high 
one in any rank of life. Sometimes again the 
presentation of the facts is plausible because 
the facts are true, although they are not the 
only facts, nor the only facts that matter. 
That St. Paul had a quick temper is a fact. It 
is a part of his personality ; but the more you 
dwell upon that part of it, the more you are 
likely to miss the meaning of the whole. The 
schisms and moral lapses amongst the 
Corinthians are facts, facts which perhaps are 
worth remembering; but they are almost 
negligible when compared with those other 
facts—the altered lives and souls redeemed. 
To us, and to history, their interest lies, not 
in what they failed to attain to, but in what 
they succeeded in achieving. It seems but 
logical to demand of a realist that he should give 
us the truth, and the whole truth. If marriage 
is viewed as a contract to which there are but 
two parties, the contention may seem plausible, 
that, like other contracts, it should be 
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terminable at will; and if it be regarded as 
a relation in which duty is to play no part, 
you too may come to see in life-long vows an 
“unbearable frivolity.”' But if we stay to 
consider the moral value of such a relation, 
based upon such a contract, it may well be 
questioned if it stands much, if at all, above 
that 
“* Mere fellowship of sluggish moods,” 
that satisfies the savage. I doubt if you are 
going to raise the moral level of mankind by 
cheapening its ideals. To the Christian view, 
marriage 1s a contract of another sort. As 
Dr. Johnson has put it once for all, “To 
marriage viewed as a contract there is, besides 
the man and the woman, a third party, namely 
God.”* And to the Christian view, marriage 
is a relation into which duty enters as an 
essential. You have only to read through the 
marriage service, to discover the prominence 
assigned toduty. But if marriage is a contract 
to which God is a party ; if marriage involves 
1 Bernard Shaw, Man and Superman, Act III. 


2 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. III, p, 25 (ed. of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill). 
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a relation inseparable from duty; then it is 
clear that we must seek some criterion of that 
lové which is involved in this relation, other 
than any that we shall find suggested by the 
art, or recognised in the school, of realism. 
To the exponents of that creed one concession 
must be made. We must admit that they 
have proved their point. They have proved, 
and proved to demonstration, that the passion, 
as they present it, is no fitting basis for an 
enduring union. The love that will last a life- 
time is a love whose depths will first be 
sounded in the hour of a common trial. Of 
such a love the simplest test is the test of 
sacrifice. ‘‘ Do I feel as if I could make some 
great sacrifice for the man who asks me to be 
the partner of his life? If ever I were called 
upon to face the alternatives of the marriage- 
vows—those dread alternatives of sickness, and 
poverty, and the worser lot—do I feel as if I 
should love the more?” You will not find it 
in the problem play or novel ; for to the realist 
this sort of sacrifice is no normal instinct of a 
woman’s nature. But some day you may find 
it for yourselves elsewhere. That you should 
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fail to find it in the realistic drama is nothing 
strange. It would not be the only truth that 
has been “hidden from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed unto babes”; hidden from our 
masters of epigram, and revealed to the pure 
in heart. 


Ly 
Preached at St. Mary's, May 12th, 1912 


II Corinthians, iv, 18.—‘‘ While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen ; for 
the things which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 


Ir would be difficult to put the contrast 
which is here implied between the Christian 
and the Pagan outlook on life and on the 
world in fewer words or with greater force. 
The Christian looked to the things that were 
unseen and eternal; the Pagan looked to the 
things of time and sense. His thoughts 
were occupied with those aspects of life which 
were transient and evanescent, and it was 
round these that his affections gathered. If 


you wish for proof of this, you need only 
40 
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turn to the evidence of the _ sepulchral 
monuments. Those of you who have visited 
Athens will remember the Street of Tombs, 
and the reliefs portrayed on them. They 
afford, of course, no criterion whatever either 
of the better thought, or the finer taste, of 
the Pagan world; they are intended to 
satisfy the demand of the ordinary citizen. 
It is here that their value as evidence lies. 
They give us what the literature so seldom 
gives us—-the mind of the commonplace 
erowd. You see the deceased engaged in 
the pleasures and pastimes of their life on 
earth: the child with his toys and pets— 
a hoop or bird; the young man with his 
oil-flask and strigil; the sportsman with his 
dog; the lady, seated at her toilet or play- 
ing with the jewels in her casket. The spirit 
that breathes in these reliefs has been 
expressed, once and for all, in a striking 
passage in one of Goethe’s Letters from Italy. 
The passage relates to the products of a 
later age and an inferior art, but I am not 
the first to quote it in this context. “To 
us,” he says, “the presence of these scenes 
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was very touching. ... The artist has 
presented to us only the persons themselves, 
and‘ thus made their existence lasting and 
perpetual. They fold not their hands; they 
gaze not into heaven; they are on earth, 
what they were and what they are.”? 

Four centuries later the view of the Pagan 
world was not substantially different. If it 
had changed at all, it had become more 
frankly materialistic; for it was an age of 
greater comfort and greater personal security. 
A recent writer, in describing to us that city 
which was the second capital of Christianity 
in the Apostolic age and the cradle of the 
Gentile Church, the city of Antioch, speaks 
of its streets as being filled with the noise 
of festivals and the glitter of gay processions, 
and its population as passing their hours of 
pleasure among the bay-trees and _ the 
oleanders, or under the shadow of the giant 
cypresses, in the paradise of Daphne.” In 
the other great cities of the Empire—in 


1 Ttalienische Reise, Verona, Sept. 16th, 1786. Quoted 
by Professor P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, 
p. 320. 

2 KH. R. Bevan, House of Selewcus, Vol. I, p. 212. 
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Alexandria, Ephesus, or Corinth—the setting 
would be less picturesque, but the life not 
much less enjoyable. A writer whose judge- 
ment on such matters is eminently sane, the 
late Dr. Bigg, has pronounced that life in 
the ancient town, with its baths and fountains, 
its basilicas and parks, its festivals, pro- 
cessions, and athletic sports, and above all, 
its climate, was far more agreeable than it 
has ever been since.’ Such were the 
privileges of that citizenship which the 
Christian renounced. Those were the sights 
from which he turned aside to contemplate 
the vision of the eternal. At any rate, it 
was not because his lot was wretched. That 
men found a refuge from the misery of the 
present in the hope of an imaginary future 
is one of those facile generalisations about 
the past which are pretty sure to impose 
upon us, so long as we fail to visualise its 
circumstances. If the Christian had judged 
that it was better to be a pig satisfied than 
a saint dissatisfied,” he might have found a 


1 C. Bigg, The Church's Task under the Roman Empire, 
p. 118. 
2 Cf. Mill’s Utilitarianism. 
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tolerable measure of contentment. If, for all 
that, he set his affections on things above 
rather that on things upon earth, it was 
because he felt that society in Ephesus or 
Corinth, in spite of its glitter, was little 
better than a vev wor.’ 

“While we look, not on the things that 
are seen, but on the things that are not 
seen.” Those words can hardly fail to 
suggest to our minds the question, How 
would St. Paul have judged this modern 
world of ours, with its manifold activities 
and its absorbing interests, if he could visit 
our centres of industry and commerce ? 
What impression would he be likely to 
derive from our books and plays, our news- 
papers and novels? Can we doubt what 
his verdict would be? Must it not have 
seemed to him that our view of life was 
almost as materialistic as that of the Pagan 
world in the midst of which he lived? I 
suppose that we can all understand that a 
period in which the energies of the race 
have been absorbed in the endeavour to 

1 “QOity of Pigs.” Plato, Republic, 372. 
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tame and master the forces of nature, a 
period in which these efforts have been 
crowned with signal success, an age which 
has witnessed the almost indefinite “increase 
of its enjoyments and augmentation of its 
industry,’' is one which presents conditions 
singularly unfavourable to the development 
of man’s purer instincts; that, in such an 
age as this, the vision of things spiritual is 
likely to become blurred and dim. I fancy, 
however, that it is not so generally appre- 
hended how much the political conditions 
of the age have contributed to this result. 
Almost everywhere—everywhere, indeed, if 
we except Australia and New Zealand—the 
advance of democracy has cleared the ground 
for the triumph of plutocracy. Democracy 
in its advance has swept aside those checks 
and barriers which impeded the activities 
of wealth; it has overthrown those rival 
ideals which once divided with riches the 
allegiance of mankind; it has sapped the 
vigour of all contending forces. Thus it 


1 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV., ch. vii., 
part 3. 
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has assured to wealth a power and an 
influence undreamt of before. The institutions 
may have been effete, the ideals inadequate ; 
but’ the homage paid to rank, the claims 
of an exclusive class, even the _ social 
prejudices of days gone by, were not with- 
out their use, if only that they served to 
teach mere wealth its place. 

If you would view the full flower of its 
development, you must look to that country 
in which, in modern times, the democratic 
principle first found recognition, and in whose 
soil it has struck the deepest roots. There 
you will behold “the potentiality of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” There you 
will see the keenest intellects enlisted in 
its service, and the forms of popular govern- 
ment made subservient to its ends. It 
is there that money, from being a measure 
of value, threatens to become the measure 
of all values. The library of books, the 
gallery of pictures, is no longer a test of 
the taste or skill of the collector; it does 
but exhibit the power of his purse. And 
here, in the old world too, where wealth 
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can command so much; where, in the 
hour of peril, it can summon to its aid 
all that science and experience can offer, 
and thus postpone the approach of the last 
dread enemy of all; where, in a word, 
there are so many things worth having 
which only money can buy, is it surprising 
that men should arrive at the conviction 
that there is nothing worth having that 
money cannot buy ? 

But it is not only in its attitude to 
wealth that we trace this tendency of the 
age. There is hardly a field of interest, 
hardly a province of activity, in which we 
cannot trace the working of this spirit. 
You may trace it in our estimate of things. 
The test of greatness is apt to be size and 
numbers. We measure the importance of 
a nation by the returns of its census, its 
prosperity by the volume of its trade, its 
intelligence by the circulation of its journals 
or the business done at its post office. It 
is in much the same spirit that we vaunt 
the mechanical triumphs of our time. 
That which dazzles our imagination is not 
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the scientific principle involved, or the 
scientific progress implied ; it is the calibre 
of the guns, the speed of the engines, the 
tonnage of the vessels—mere plenitude of 
resources, mere feats of workmanship and 
skill; and it needs an unparalleled disaster to 
bring home to us the lesson that in mere 
bigness there is nothing great. We may 
trace it in the changing ideals of education. 
To maintain that it is better to train the 
taste and judgement than the hand or 
eye, or more important to prepare a man 
for the business of life than for the business 
of a profession, has come to be reckoned 
among the impossible loyalties of this place. 
We trace it too in the faith, that half 
pathetic faith, in the power of organisation 
—a creed which is imposed on us by the 
scale and size of modern things. It is not 
so much that everybody believes in organ- 
isation, as that there are so many who 
believe in nothing else. A _ political party, 
on the morrow of its defeat, blames its 


1 The reference is to the loss of the Titanic, April 15th, 
1912. 
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organisation. But who will venture to put 
a party organisation into the scale against 
the personality of a leader or the potency of 
an idea? And the Church believes in 
organisation. ‘True, the problem of organ- 
isation was one of the first that faced the 
infant Church,’ but it was solved in the 
way that we should expect of men who 
looked to the unseen and the eternal. I 
suppose we cannot do without organisation 
even in religion. But I venture to think 
that a Church, or a party in the Church, 
which accepts as its ideal the well-worked 
parish, has condemned itself to spiritual 
sterility. 

But probably there are few fields in which 
the influence of this spirit has been more 
manifest in recent years than the field of 
historical research. Your task may be to 
disentangle the motives for action in the past, 
or it may be to analyse the character of a 
people in the present. If your method aspires 
to be scientific, in assigning motives you will 
insist on the economic factor, in analysing 

1 Cf. Acts, v1., 1-6. 
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national character you will insist on the 
physical environment. One would have 
thought that, if there were any people in 
whose history the economic factor was 
relatively unimportant, it was the Greeks. 
Whatever else they were, they were not a 
nation of shopkeepers. Well, if you will not 
venture on that outrageous paradox, you will 
at least attempt to show that they were a 
“nation whose policy was influenced by shop- 
keepers.” It is true that there are periods of 
history in which the issues involved are mainly 
economic. Sometimes they are intrinsically 
important, and often they are interesting ; yet, 
however important or interesting they may be, 
there is always a sordid side to them. But it 
is also true that there are periods of history to 
which this material aspect is entirely wanting ; 
periods in which the issues involved are not 
material but spiritual ones—the rights of 
conscience or the divine principle of authority. 
And it is here, not there, that we seem to see 
the coarse and common clay of human nature 
moulded into greatness. And if there were 
1 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book TV., ch. vii. 
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any people in the world whose character 
might seem to afford unpromising material for 
the application of this scientific method, it 
would be the Irish—that Irish character with 
its contrast of melancholy and humour, of 
outward squalor and inward delicacy of 
feeling ; its antitheses of greed and sentiment, 
of vulgarity and tact. It seems we are mis- 
taken. The climate explains it all. Or if 
there are things that the climate will not 
account for, such as the purity of Irish woman- 
hood, we may put them down to the diet. If 
any of you are disposed to regard this ex- 
planation of the facts as satisfactory, I would 
ask you to take as your guide a writer trained 
in a different school. Let us follow him into 
a dingy court in the most melancholy of Irish 
towns.’ ‘‘ There are girls and children every- 
where; long-haired girls at every window, and 
dirty children swarming in the cellars or in 
the shop, or paddling up the ruined stairs. 
Up above, the long-haired girl is tossing and 
dandling one of them; and a pretty tender 
sight it is, in the midst of all this filth and 


1 Limerick. 
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wretchedness, to see the women and the 
children together. It brings a sunshine into the 
dark place, and somehow, half reconciles one 
to it.”* Which, I ask you, of these writers has 
penetrated nearest to the hidden springs of 
Irish life and character—the writer who 
refers us to the rainfall, or the writer from 
whom my quotation comes? When we stand 
to view the dark, moisture-laden clouds as 
they roll up from the Atlantic, let us remember 
that the sun is shining still ; this sunshine of 
the love of children, this golden sunshine that 
irradiates the meanest cabin. 

It is time that I should turn from the 
present and the past to the future; from the 
students of history to the framers of schemes 
of social reform—to those visions of a new 
earth without the old heaven, that at this 
moment delight the fancy of whole masses of 
mankind. It is clear that here our criterion 
must be one of principle. What is the principle 
which seems to be accepted in these schemes ? 
Is it that the only things that matter are 
those which touch the senses? Or is it that 


1 Thackeray, Ivish Sketch Book, ch. xiv. 
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the things which matter most are those which 
are only perceived by mind and spirit? If it 
was important not to be unfair to the best 
thought of the Pagan world, it is certainly not 
less important to be not unfair to the better 
thought and sentiment associated with this 
movement. But is it unfair to the more 
popular presentations to maintain that they 
seem to subordinate the spiritual to the 
material? It is hardly unjust to say of some 
of them that they betray a spirit almost as 
materialistic as that of the plutocratic system 
which they seek to overthrow. It might 
seem plausible to argue that if we wish to 
overthrow the rich man’s system, the surest 
way is to strike at the root from which that 
system springs. Convince mankind that the 
things that are best worth having are the 
things that money cannot buy, and your task 
is half accomplished. But to be for ever 
insisting on the importance of the material 
conditions ; to preach that the worst of vices is 
poverty, and money the one thing that all must 
have—these may be paradoxes to the preacher ; 
they are only too likely to be taken as sound 
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doctrine by the disciples—what is this but to 
pay homage to the rich man’s creed? You do 
but bow the knee and worship in his shrine. 
It seems to be assumed that if only you can 
make men neither too poor nor too rich, you 
will ensure them against the danger of worldli- 
ness. But suppose that assumption is un- 
warranted ; then, can we conceive of anything 
more depressing to the human spirit, more 
subversive of man’s ideals, more destructive of 
his purer instincts, than the wide and uniform 
diffusion of a cheap and shabby materialism ? 
Supposing your dream comes true ; supposing 
you succeed in raising your minimum wage 
from £1 a week to £1 a day; even on 
that modest competency, provided it is 
guaranteed you, it is quite possible to practise 
the Rich Fool’s philosophy : ‘“ Soul, thou hast 
many things laid up for many years. Take 
thine ease; eat, drink, and be merry.” If 


‘* Spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues,” 


when for the finer issues of existence you 
have substituted gross and palpable concerns, 
the finer spirits will be rare. 

When I am confronted with these squalid 
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Utopias, I find myself turning back to some 
words that were written more than sixty 
years ago. They run as follows :— 

“T care but little for the progress of the 
race, if that only means that some centuries 
hence individuals will eat, drink, and sleep, 
more abundantly and more cleanly than the 
masses now, these individuals being mortal, 
perishable, and dying out for ever. You 
take away all that makes humanity grand, 
and then ask us to care for it and _ its 
progress. . . . But separate from religion and 
all the possibilities that that involves, the 
destinies of the race appear to me to be little 
more interesting than the contemplation of 
the prospects of a tray of silk-worms— 
obscene and crawling reptiles, that may 
hereafter become moths and die, when the 


M1 


eggs are only laid. In sixty years the 
vista has become shortened. fFor ‘some 
centuries hence” we must read “in a 
generation or two at the most”; otherwise 


the criticism stands. You ask us not only 


1 Life and Letters of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, Vol. II, 
pp. 40, 41. 
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to care for the progress of the race, but to 
throw ourselves beneath the wheels of its 
car. You ask us to sacrifice our vested 
rights and interests in much that we cherish 
most. What answer can you expect to that 
appeal, when it is made in such a cause ? 
For 


‘¢ Men the flies of latter spring, 
That lay the eggs, and sting and sing, 
And weave their petty cells, and die.” 


But, doubtless, I shall be told that the 
world has altered much in sixty years. The 
desire for immortality has perished along 
with the belief in it. Sixty years ago, even 
those who warned us not to mistake 
aspirations for certainties assumed the 
aspiration itself as a certainty. Nobody, 
nowadays, wishes to live for ever. This hope 
of immortality, this solace of the noblest 
hearts, has become a fitting subject for 
persiflage and epigram. The writer who has 
captured the ear of the public thinks it 
necessary to come forward and assure it that 
he has no desire that even his activities 


should be prolonged beyond the grave. One 
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might have thought that this was not a 
subject to play with; that the tragedy of 
life, that respect for those who have deeply 
felt and deeply suffered, imposed upon us 
the duty of handling it with reverence and 
sincerity. However, that is not to the point. 
What is more to the point is this, that our 
critics do not seem to see that they are 
approaching the Christian position from the 
Pagan standpoint. Of course, if you accept 
the Pagan premisses, you cannot hope to reach 
the Christian conclusion. We have seen that 
the Pagan view of life tended to identify it 
with the accidental and ephemeral. To a 
life which is thus conceived it is vain to 
attempt to give an existence which shall be 
“lasting and perpetual.” The eternal life of 
which the Bible speaks is no mere prolon- 
gation of the things of sense and time. The 
future which shall be is widely different from 
the “what they were, and what they are” 
of Pagan art. These things belong to that 
outward man which is fated to decay. The 
unseen things to which the Christian looks 
are unseen, because they never can be seen; 
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they are eternal, precisely because they are 
not material. The love, joy, peace, the 
purity of heart and humbleness of spirit— 
these constitute that inner man which daily 
is renewed. These things never die; they 
are eternal. And it is to these that the 
Christian’s hope is directed. His aspiration 
is not for a mere indefinite prolongation of 
life. Itis for “more life and fuller”; it is 
for the perfection of the imperfect—after the 
fitful fever of existence to “awake up after 
thy likeness, and be satisfied with it.” It is 
for the fulfilment of the promise, “I am 
come that they might have life, and might 
have it more abundantly.” There are, indeed, 
existences whose meaning and significance is 
soon exhausted. What we find it hard to 
credit is that the pure and tender, the 
unselfish and the brave, those 


‘* Who have battled for the True, the Just,” 
that they should perish ; 


“* Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills,” 


I turn to those of you whose life, as we 
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say, yet lies before you. I am in no 
danger of confounding you with the crowd ; 
in no danger of doing injustice to your 
generous enthusiasms, or to your active, 
eager, intellectual interests. Among you the 
“obstinate questionings of invisible things ” 
are not yet stifled. But, believe me, in your 
contact with the world, you will need 
something more than enthusiasm; you will 
need conviction. What your real life will 
be, and to what use you will put it, will 
depend more than you imagine upon which 
of these two principles you accept—whether 
you look to the unseen and the eternal, or 
to the temporal and the seen. Your 
advantages have been great, but the oppor- 
tunities that await you are greater still; 
they never have been greater. Can it be that 
at the very outset, in the choice of a 
profession, you will renounce those oppor- 
tunities? Can it be that your sense of duty 
will be satisfied with a perfunctory discharge 
of uncongenial work? Can it be that you 
who have received so much that others must 
forgo, that you will consent to be merged 
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in that commonplace crowd, and to sink to 
its level of endeavour? Can it be that your 
ambition soars no higher than its routine of 
business and its routine of pleasure: its 
golf, its bridge, its paltry social successes ? 
It may be that your life will be unstained 
by excess or self-indulgence, and that it will 
be free from the more obvious insincerities. 
If so, it will be a clean and a decent life; 
it will not be a serious one. And the years 
will come and go. Your to-morrows have 
long since become to-days, and from to-days 
have passed into your yesterdays. And 
now there lies before you a to-morrow of 
another kind, a to-morrow of waning interests 
and contracting hopes—‘ the sear, the yellow 
leaf.” And still there is to-morrow. 
** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
* * * * * 


And all your yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death,”! 


1 Macbeth, Act V, scene v. 


IV 
ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON 


Preached at St. Mary's, March 14th, 1897 


St. Mark, vi. 4.—‘‘ A prophet is not without honour, but 
in his own country, and among his own kin, and in his own 
house.” 


In one of the poorest districts of the 
older part of this city there stands a church, 
the existence of which is probably not sus- 
pected by some among us. Rebuilt at a 
period to which the reaction in taste had not 
yet extended, it offers little in its outward 
appearance to attract the passer-by. Yet 
its associations might be expected to com- 
pensate for its lack of architectural interest. 
For in that church there was commenced, 
just fifty years ago, the ministry of one 


with whom, as a preacher, few names in 
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the present century can be compared. It 
is perhaps significant as to the measure of 
his influence in his own University that 
few amongst us would instinctively connect 
St. Ebbe’s Church, in this city, with the 
name of Frederick Robertson. It is true 
that his ministry here was of short duration, 
but it is equally true that it marks the 
beginning of a new period in his teaching. 
In the five sermons preached at St. Ebbe’s, 
which are included in the fifth series of 
his published sermons, there are already 
many of the most characteristic ideas of his 
later style. I am aware that there was 
a time when Robertson had many admirers 
in this University, although I am inclined 
to think that his influence has been less 
at all times here than elsewhere; of one 
thing however I am quite sure, viz., that 
his influence, so far as it is a direct influ- 
ence, is at the present moment much less 
than it deserves to be, both here and in 
the Church of England at large; and pre- 
cisely in the class which has most to learn 
from him, the clergy. It was so when he 
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preached at St. Ebbe’s; it was left to the 
undergraduates to discover him. They heard 
him gladly, and crowded the church to the 
doors. It was so when he was at the 
height of his reputation; his influence, was 
felt outside the Church more than within 
it. I fear it is so now. One is surprised 
to find how widely is disseminated an entire 
ignorance of his sermons, not only among 
the general body of the clergy, but even 
among professed teachers of theology. In 
his own country, and in his own house, in 
his own University and his own Church, he 
is without honour; it is in the pulpits of 
Nonconformist bodies that he still receives 
the homage of imitation. Asa rule, I fancy, 
sermons are read chiefly by the clergy, and 
that with a directly practical end in view; 
Robertson’s are still read by the members 
of our own Church, but it is by the laity. 
In a Church which was rent by dissensions, 
it is not surprising that the influence of one 
whom neither side could claim should have 
been comparatively little felt during the 
period of conflict: at a time when even 
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the best tend to identify religion with the 
shibboleths of their party, men are not 
likely to feel drawn towards a_ preacher 
who tells one half that they are calling the 
bad metaphysics of Evangelicalism “the 
Gospel,” and the other that they are iden- 
tifying the transient forms of Tractarianism 
with ‘the Church.” So far as he has failed 
to influence the religious thought of Oxford, 
may it not be that here, in the home of great 
movements, we are naturally intolerant of our 
great men who refuse to be classified ? 
He stood alone, solitary as a thinker and 
as a preacher, isolated in his Church and 
in his home. Like Elijah, as he has imagined 
one of a class of men who 
are sad, for they are separated from sym- 
pathy; but hence also they are elevated. 
The less they have of a home here, the 
more they make themselves a home in the 
awful other world, and find sympathy with 
God.” _I venture to think that, after the 
lapse of fifty years, it is worth our while 
to ask what is his place among the 
preachers of the century, and what are 


ee 


him, he was 
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the lessons which he has to teach us at 
the present day. If I succeed in leading 
any here to a nearer acquaintance with 
one to whom some must feel they owe a 
debt which cannot easily be expressed, I 
shall be grateful for the accident of the 
date, which, in an age of anniversaries, 
may perhaps be pleaded as a_ suflicient 
excuse for my choice of a subject. 

When we consider the conditions under 
which his sermons have been handed down 
to us, we might be surprised that the fame 
of his preaching should survive, save as a 
tradition. Some are in the form of mere 
notes for use in the pulpit, others were 
written out by him from memory for the 
‘benefit of friends, the majority were the 
outcome of amateur reporting ; only one was 
published in his lifetime. It has been justly 
remarked that in the case of any other 
preacher, the result would be a mere caput 
mortuum. Yet if the sermons are taken just 
as they stand, wanting all the finer touches, 
and robbed of most of their eloquence and 
fire, they go far to justify the contention 

F 
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that in him we have the greatest preacher 
of the century. He cannot lay claim to the 
eloquence of one of our great preachers ; 
indeed his dread of sinking into “ stump- 
oratory,’ as he called it, led him to suppress 
rather than cultivate the gift of rhetoric with 
which he was endowed by nature; yet, in 
spite of himself and his reporters, he is 
eloquent at times. “‘ Elijah’s spirit rose with 
the spirit of the storm. Stern, wild defiance 
—strange joy—all by turns were imaged 
there. But God was not in the wind, nor 
in the fire, nor in the earthquake. It was 
Elijah’s stormy self, reflected im the moods of 
the tempest, and giving them their character.” 
And there is eloquence of another kind 
in passages such as the one in which he 
sums up the creed of the Sadducee. ‘‘ Well 
then, there is no life to come. That is 
settled. I have looked into the abyss without 
trembling. There is no phantom there. 
There is neither angel, spirit, nor life to 
come. And this glorious thing, man, with 
his deep thought, and his great, unsatisfied 
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heart, his sorrows and his loves, godlike and 
immortal as he seems, is but dust, animated 
for a time, passing into the nothingness out 
of which he came.” He cannot, again, like 
another preacher whose name is_ peculiarly 
associated with this pulpit, rank among the 
masters of English style; still, even in -the 
sermons in their present fragmentary con- 
dition, we may trace that purity and 
clearness of style which imparts to his letters 
their charm. That which gives him his 
peculiar merit is neither his eloquence nor 
his style; that which distinguishes him from 
his contemporaries is a quality which in a 
preacher is of far higher importance than 
either of these—the quality of inspiration. 
In this he is unique: one is tempted to say 
that there are passages to which the formula 
of Hebrew prophecy might be prefixed with 
scarcely a shock to one’s sense of merely 
literary propriety. ‘Robertson made me 
sad; his words seemed a message from 
God to myself,” was the unintended praise 
of a hearer. Mr. Ruskin has told us, in 
F 2 
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a well-known passage, that there are two 
ways of regarding a sermon, “either as a 
human composition or as a divine message.” 
When the first place among preachers is 
‘claimed for Robertson, it must be under- 
stood that by a preacher is meant not 
one whose business is “the better delight 
whether of ear or intellect,’ but one whose 
task it is to deliver to us a message, “a 
message which it is a matter of life or 
death whether we hear or refuse”; ‘to 
stir the hard fastenings of those doors where 
the Master Himself has stood and knocked, 
yet none opened, and to call at the 
openings of those dark streets where 
Wisdom herself has stretched forth her 
hands, and no man regarded.” “Te deum 
laudat Prophetarum laudabilis numerus,” is 
the inscription on the window which was 
erected to his memory in the chapel of 
his college. It is appropriate. To that 
‘“‘ooodly fellowship” he belonged in spirit. 
To him religious truths were no mere in- 
tellectual propositions to which after a 
careful balancing of evidence, a more or less 
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hesitating assent might be given; the truths 
which he conceived the Son of Man to have 
taught were to him the very conditions 
of man’s well-being, apart from which 
human life would possess neither dignity 
nor worth; and they were truths which he 
apprehended with a clearness of vision which 
is possible only to a nature like his, as 
unsullied in its purity, if I may borrow 
his own favourite image, as the Rhone when 
it issues from the Lake of Geneva. Hence, 
like the prophets of old, he spake “as 
having authority.” Take for instance, 
his message to the sensualist: “ the soul 
in ruins, the weeds and tangled briers 
among which things noisome crawl and 
live, the harvest of a bitter useless remorse, 
a soul in flames and a tongue that no 
drop can cool, passions that burn and 
appetites that crave, when the power of 
enjoyment is gone. God is not mocked.” 
Even as we read it we feel that it is a 
message delivered in the spirit and power of an 
Elijah: no wonder that hardened men of the 
world trembled when they heard it. This 
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tone of authority we seem to catch 
throughout the sermons. He is never trying 
to adapt his convictions to a system, and 
therefore there are no reservations in his 
teaching. He dares to tell us all, and 
therein lies the secret of his power. Yes, 
he dares to tell us all; dares to declare 
the whole counsel of God, and to proclaim 
the gospel of Jesus of Nazareth in all its 
fulness and integrity. Take, for instance, 
the sermon on “The Principle of the 
Spiritual Harvest.” How many preachers 
venture to tell us outright that the seed 
which is sown for a spiritual harvest has 
no tendency whatever to procure material 
well-being, and that the greatest of all 
mistakes is to sow to the Spirit, and then 
wonder. that we have not a harvest of the 
good things of earth? The religious trades- 
man complains that his honesty is an 
obstacle to his success; he tells him that 
he is mocking God, if he fancies that he 
will pay spiritual excellence with plenty of 
custom. He points to the successful financier; » 
he does not disguise from us the greatness 
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of his reward, his wealth, his influence, 
the courtship of the needy great; and he 
frankly admits that the price which he is 
paying for all this is nothing worse than 
“the low and grovelling soul which can 
be satisfied with these things as a Paradise, 
and ask no higher.” “ If we sow to the Spirit, 
the only reward which we have a right to 
look for is a spiritual one, invisible, within, 
more life and higher life.” There is a real 
‘‘oospel” there, a message of good tidings ; 
and as long as there are young men in 
the world with temptations to be overcome, 
and older men with their burden of anxiety, 
and women with cheerless and lonely lives, 
it is a gospel which is gladly heard, as 
gladly as on the hill-sides of Galilee of 
old. Most men would regard the Beatitudes 
as expressing indeed an aspect of the truth, 
but, after all, only one aspect; Robertson 
regarded them as expressing the whole truth. 
He did not wish, like Shelley, to be more 
sublime than God; he was content’ to 
believe that God had made the world better 
than you or I could have made it, 
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and in consequence to accept as wise and 
just the laws which He had enacted for 
his guidance. Finally, it is at least in 
part due to the prophetic temper of 
his mind that his sermons retain so 
much of their freshness and their interest. 
As a rule, there are two characteristics 
which may be safely looked for in a volume 
of sermons, viz., the ephemeral interest of 
much of the matter, and the frequency of 
repetition. From both these defects he is 
remarkably free. Five volumes of sermons 
have been published; their selection was 
largely a matter of accident; several of 
them were preached on occasions so special 
as a parliamentary election, or the death of 
Queen Adelaide; yet in few preachers is 
the proportion of ephemeral matter so small. 
A special occasion was to him, as to a 
Nathan or an Isaiah, but an opportunity for 
bringing home a principle to men’s hearts. 
Even more surprising is the absence of 
repetition. The practised reader of sermons 
expects to find not only the same thoughts 
recurring, but the same paragraphs and pages 
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repeated to the letter. It is not easy to 
find examples of this in Robertson. He was 
always thinking, his mind growing, and his 
vision becoming clearer. Each year brought 
with it a change of view, and altered modes 
of expression. 

In a mind so intensely subjective as his, 
one may expect to find an undue indiffer- 
ence to the claims of antiquity. Reverence 
for tradition is not commonly characteristic 
of the prophet’s temperament. I am not con- 
cerned to dispute that in much of what 
he has said on subjects such as the Church 
and the Sacraments there is a tendency to 
overstatement, and not a little that may 
cause pain to devout minds. It may, how- 
ever, be fairly questioned whether, just at 
present, there is much danger in the Church 
of England, and especially among the clergy, 
either of a neglect of historical claims, or 
of an indifference to outward forms. Doubt- 
less he misunderstands the doctrines as they 
have been held by men of real spirituality ; 
but can it be disputed that such doctrines 
lend themselves only too easily to a material 
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or a mechanical interpretation? The ten- 
dencies to which he called attention have 
not ceased to be tendencies simply because 
the doctrines enjoy a larger measure of 
popularity. That it is ‘not the Church which 
makes Christians, but Christians which make 
the Church,’ that ‘whatever professes to 
bring God near to man, except by making 
man more like to God, whether it be 
attempted by Sacraments, or Church ordin- 
ances, or priestly powers,” is but magic in 
disguise, are statements which may be re- 
garded as exaggerations, but it will scarcely 
be denied that they express an aspect of the 
truth which has at times been obscured. 
The question is not whether we like or 
dislike the teaching; it is rather whether 
the warning is out of date. And here per- 
haps one may be pardoned for calling 
attention to two other of his characteristics, 
for they are characteristics the importance 
of which has sometimes been overlooked by 
our religious teachers. The first is the 
manly tone of his religion. Son and grand- 
son of a soldier, ‘rocked and cradled to 
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the roar of artillery” as he put it, he was 
before all things a man, a fact which may 
seem not a little remarkable when we 
remember how emotional was his tempera- 
ment, that he entered into woman’s thoughts 
and feelings as few moral teachers have 
attempted to enter, and that one of his 
finest sermons is a _ vindication of the 
womanly virtues. How manly, eg., are his 
references to the motives which led him to 
take orders—a striking contrast to the 
“Wahrheit und Dichtung” of a_ recent 
ecclesiastical biography... He himself de- 
plored that the popular religion of his 
day represented only the female element in 
the national mind. Certainly that is a charge 
which cannot be brought against his teaching. 
I have often wished that a selection could 
be made from his sermons which one might 
give to young men when entering on life. 
They would find there a view of religion 
which would be strange to some of them; 
they would be taught that if they would 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven it is not 

The reference is to Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning. 
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needful-for them to change either their 
sex or their age. The second characteristic 
is the national tone of his religion. While 
he possessed a knowledge of the Continent 
and’ of foreign modes of thought which 
was unusual fifty years ago, he was content 
to be and to remain an Englishman. He 
never tried to fancy himself either a Greek 
of the fourth century of our era, or an 
Italian of the nineteenth. Nothing in his 
life is said to have affected him so deeply 
as the story of the wreck of the Birkenhead, 
when he read how Englishmen could 
‘““muster in silence, and obey the word of 
command as calmly on the deck of a 
sinking vessel as on the parade ground 
on a gala day.” He was proud of his 
country; “her sons,” he says, ‘“‘ cannot 
sing, paint, nor carve, but they can die 
silently at their posts, without thinking 
that ‘forty centuries are looking down on 
them from the Pyramids.’” The religion 
of such a teacher is not likely to prove an 
exotic. 

There are, however, two lessons which may 
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be learnt alike from his sermons and his life, 
which will always be peculiarly associated 
with his name in the minds of his admirers. 
The one lesson relates to the destiny of our 
race. He lived at a time when the word 
“Progress” was on the lips of all. The 
opening of the first Exhibition took place 
during his Brighton ministry, and he was one 
of the few who kept their heads. Progress, 
yes; but mm what and towards what? was the 
question which he felt constrained to ask. 
For the Progress of Society he confessed he 
eared but little, if that only meant that “ some 
centuries hence individuals will eat, drink, and 
sleep more abundantly and more cleanly than 
the masses now, those individuals being 
mortal, perishable, and dying out for ever.” 
We have learnt to smile at the enthusiasms of 
the year 1851; we have outgrown its arts and 
its inventions; but its ignoble creed has sunk 
since then but deeper into men’s souls—the 
belief that the regeneration of the world can 
be effected by an amelioration of its material 
conditions. Such a creed seemed to him the 
very negation of the Gospel. “To change the 
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world without, in order to suit the world 
within ; to adapt the lot to the man, instead 
of moulding the spirit to the lot,” was to 
reverse the Gospel method of procedure. ‘“‘ The 
Gospel principle begins from within and works 
outward, the world’s principle begins with the 
outward condition and expects to influence 
inwardly.” ‘‘ Christ was content with existing 
forms ; He did not talk of the progress of the 
species, nor trust the world’s hope of liberty 
to a right division of property ; He freed the 
inner man, that so the outer man might be 
free too.” Is this teaching out of date? 
Suppose the whole programme of the Socialist 
were realised, how would man’s life be the 
better, or his destiny less sad, if you take 
away from humanity all that makes it grand ? 
So long as men are for beginning outwardly, 
whether they be Pharisees or Chartists, so 
long will the question be asked anew by each 
generation, “ When will the kingdom of God 
come?” “It never came, and it will never 
come: it will always be the same old cry, 
doomed to disappointment.” No doubt “ cir- 
cumstances of outward condition are efficients 
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in the production of character which cannot 
be ignored”; still, when we are told to 
explain bad morals by bad cottages, it is as 
well to remember that the chastest population 
in Kurope is the worst housed. 

The other lesson is the lesson of Failure. 

A public man chanced in the course of an 
address to let fall the remark that ‘“ Heaven 
was made for those who had failed in this 
world,” and Robertson chanced to read it. It 
struck him forcibly at the time, he tells us, 
and it became a “ rich vein of thought in which 
he often quarried.” That heaven is for those 
who have nobly tried and nobly failed on 
earth ; that outward results are no true test of 
success; that it is better to live for an ideal 
and fail, it may be pitifully, than never to 
have set an ideal before one ; that, in a word, 
to live for an ideal at all necessarily implies 
failure and disappointment, this seemed to him 
to be the supreme lesson of the Cross. “If 
the Cross says anything, it says that apparent 
defeat is real victory.” Judged by outward 
results, the life of Jesus of Nazareth was a 
failure as complete as can well be imagined. 
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A hundred and twenty peasants, cowering in 
an upper room! A poor result for a life’s 
work! Yet the real triumph was not in the 
procession which escorted the Son of Man to- 
the gates of Jerusalem, but in that which 
followed the Saviour of the World to Calvary ; 
His success was to be read, not in the Hosannas 
of the multitude, but in the cry upon the 
cross, ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” It has been remarked, probably 
more than once, that there is a striking re- 
semblance between this, the central truth of 
Robertson’s system, and the teaching of one 
of our great novelists. Undoubtedly the lesson 
which each would have us learn is much the 
same ; still, one has only to read Middlemarch 
side by side with the sermons to be convinced 
that the difference between religion and 
morality is not adequately accounted for by 
the “touch of emotion.” It is the emphasis 
which he lays upon this truth that makes his 
preaching appeal with peculiar force to the 
middle-aged. When a man has begun to look 
back upon his youth, when the unwelcome 
truth fastens itself upon the mind that there 
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is not much that is new for him to look for- 
ward to, when the dreams of youth have long 
since been exchanged for the realities of life, 
and one ambition after another has been 
surrendered to the claims of others, to the 
infirmities of health, or to the unheroic 
necessity of earning an income, it is something 
for him to feel that ‘the work of life” will 
be “tried by a juster judge than here”; and 
that in that still country, where the struggles 
and storms of life are over, it will be what he 
zs rather than what he has achieved. To us 
who are engaged in the work of teaching here 
in Oxford few lessons are more needed. Our 
system has its dangers. It is flattering to 
one’s vanity to see the benches crowded, to 
hold the attention of a lecture-room, and to 
note the response to the well-turned sentence 
or the neat epigram. But to lecture for effect 
is not the tutor’s only business ; his success 
is not even to be measured by the results of a 
class-list. It is well to realise with Robertson 
that the “ influences which are least likely to 
fail are those which distil from a life rather 
than from a sudden effort, however brilliant, 
G 
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and that the teacher’s true success lies in that 
invisible influence on character which One 
alone can read.” 

~ The truth which he preached from the 
pulpit is taught not less impressively by his 
life. To a superficial view that life might 
seem a record of failure and disappointment. 
He was disappointed in his choice of a pro- 
fession, for a soldier’s life was the career upon 
which he had set his heart. He was dis- 
appointed in the school of religious thought 
to which he attached himself: it cost him 
years of inward conflict to cut himself adrift 
from Hvangelicalism. He was set down to 
minister to a congregation of tradespeople in a 
small proprietary chapel, and he failed to obtain 
preferment. He was misunderstood and mis- 
represented ; and he died at the age of 37, 
after years of broken health. Yet read what 
he wrote of himself during the last months of 
his life, when racked with pain: “I tried to 
write, but I was in a mood too dark to venture. 
I fixed my eyes on the head of Christ which 
hung upon the wall, and felt the calm majesty 
of the countenance exerting by degrees an 
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influence over me. Then I had the Beatitudes 
read over to me, and tried to fix my mind and 
heart upon them. ‘ Blessed are,’ not the suc- 
cessful, but ‘the poor in spirit.’ ‘ Blessed,’ 
not the rich, nor the admired, nor the fashion- 
able, nor the happy, but ‘the meek and the 
pure in heart, and the merciful.’ They fell 
upon my heart like music.” We have “looked 
to the end,” and what are we to call the 
closing scene? Is it failure or success, defeat 
or victory ? 
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